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Report of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
London Union of Friends First day Nchools. 
Establishe d 1858 


On Sixth-day evening, the 13th of Fourth 
month, the Second Annual Meeting of this As-| 
sociation was held at the Meeting-house, Grace- 
church street 

The Committee in presenting their Report 
say: “It is gratifying to be able to state that the 
past year has been one of progress; that the, 
Union asa Society has been ext nding its in- 
fluence, and that most of the schools of which it 
is composed have been incressing in the number 
if their scholars and the efficiency of their or- | 
vanizations.” 

Kobert Forster introduced for discussion the 
subject of the visitation of scholars, and a paper | 
was then read by John D. Swinborn, “On the | 
Duties ot Teachers in Friends’ First-day Schools,”’ 
in which the duty of the home visitation of 
scholars was dwelt upon. The following ex-| 
tracts will show the line of argument adopted by 
the writer :— 

The teacher should make himself acquainted 
with the homes, and, if possible, the home in- 
fluences surrounding his scholars. He should 
show a real interest in them, by calling upon 
them at their own homes, and manifesting an 
unselfish desire for their welfare, and will thus 
most probably reach their hearts. The gen- 
erality of the boys we have to deal with are 
keen observers of men and things; apt, perhaps 
from their training, to mistrust the motives of 
others, but when fully convinced that their real 
good is the aim of their teacher, be will find 
them assisting him to preserve order, and show- 
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ing, by their attention, their appreciation of his 
teaching. There is, however, one more subjec 
in connection with this that should not be over- 
looked, and that is, appealing to their self-respect. 
This, when other means have failed, has pene- 
trated the hardest heart, and from being a lan- 
guage so strange, has brought tears into the eyes 
of many an outcast, who had perhaps often 
thought that he was one of those whose hand 
was against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him. 

If the teacher is regular and punctual in his 
attendance, his class is very likely to be the 
same ; still, this and keeping good order are not 
the whole of his duties, and important as they 
are, they are secondary to the great end of Serip- 
tural instruction, which should be given in a way 
that interests his scholars, and impresses the les- 
sons upon their hearts. 

Who has not noticed the eager looks with 
which a class will turn from the spelling to the 
Scriptural lesson, for even the youngest can bi 
made to feel an interest in the simple thrilling 
narrative of Scripture, while their infantile hearts 
will swell with delight as they are told of the 
luve of Jesus for them; and may we not thank- 
fully believe that at times the Holy Spirit im- 
presses this upon their hearts, to an extent whic! 
neither the teacher nor taught can conceive ? 

Can we wonder if a class is not interested in 
the lesson if their teacher sets them to read just 
where the book opens, and goes on, chapter after 
chapter, with hardly a question or a word of ez- 
planation? Such teachers are, we believe, very 
rare, and those the writer is associated with are 
in the habit of going regularly and systematic- 
ally through the book they take up, whether 
be in the Old or New Testament. Where this 
plan is followed, and the teacher clears up inc 
dents which require a knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the Jews and other nations « 
antiquity, pointing out the locality of events by 
maps, and, with the aid of a reference Bible, 
showing how one part of the sacred volume con- 
firms the truth of another,—preparing lessons 
beforehand may. require a considerable sacrifice 
of time, but leaving entirely out of the question 
the benefit conferred upon his clase, is there 
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teacher ohe hes made the snerifics whe hes be. 
grudged it, and who has not felt that, even as 
far as himself is concerned, he has good interest 
for his investment ? 

And now, in conclusion, the writer would 
venture upon a few words to his fellow-teachers. 
It is our vocation to be engaged in a work tbat 
is surrounded with discouragements. We may 
at times feel the weight of our sins, see the 
many inconsistencies in our daily walk, and be 
ready to query whether it is for us to engage in 
so holy a work. 

We may at times feel that our labor is entirely 
in vain,—that, in spite of all our visits to our 
scholars, some will not come, and with all our 
efforts we cannot keep those that do come in order 
—that though we try hard to iuterest them, they 
seem always inattentive, except to any oppor- 
tunity that presents to cause disorder or provoke 
a laugh. 

This, doubtless, is the experience of most of 
us, and may each say to the other—persevere. 
May we each bear in mind that we are seeking 
out that neglected class who may almost say, 
‘no man careth for my soul,’ and that, as a mat- 
ter of course, we must take them as they are. 
When we see how indifferent they are to their 
own interests, their ingratitude and folly, may 
we see in their conduct a mirror of our own, 
as it must appear to Him the Omniscient and 
Omnipotent.” 


The next paper, which was kindly read by 
Henry Harris, was entitled, “ A few words on the 
aim of First-day School Teachers,” in which the 
evils of a too rigid adherence to system were 
commented on, and the great importance of im- 
parting a thorough acquaintance with the gospel 
of the New Testament, rather than with the 
types and shadows of the Old Testament, was 
brought forward. 

From the following extract the views of the 
writer will appear :— 


“Tt is not to be expected that every child en- 
tering the school should remain in it the number 
of years required to peruse the whole of the 
Scriptures, and many would leave without bav- 
ing even read the gospels. This brings us to 
another point, closely connected, however, with 
the foregoing, and that is, the undue prominence 
given in some schools to the Old Testament. 
Whilst fully admitting that ‘all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God,’ and, consequently, 
all ‘ profitable,’ we consider, nevertheless, that it 
is profitable in different ways and degrees. 
Genesis does not contain the gospel. It may 
contain the /fore-shadowing of it, but not the 
glorious substance revealed in the New Testa- 
ment. Granting that the Old Testament may 
be made more profitable by some teachers than 
the New by others, it still does not affect the ar- 
gument. It is the duty of all to use the best 
means within their reach, and why revert. to 
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types nd ghadows when we can have the 
reality? . : 

If the ‘ corner-stone’ be securely laid, then the 
more that can be taught of the rest of the Bible 
the better; but what will it avail that a child be 
familiar with all the facts recorded in the Penta- 
teuch, if he be not savingly acquainted with the 
truths of the gospel ? 

It cannot be told to what extent a teacher is 
responsible for the souls of the children under 
his care; but to know that one of them has died 
without God and without hope must be, even in 
this world, a cause of remorse ; and let him take 
heed that the neglect of his responsibility do not 
fall in heavy retribution on his own soul. 

The soil may be hard and unfruitful, but we 
must labor on, remembering that it is sinners for 
| whom Christ died, and that those who are already 
‘whole need not a physician.’ 

We believe that the labor of teachers would 
be more richly blessed if they had greater sim- 
plicity and earnestness; if they strove with 
greater zeal for the salvation of souls; and, 
above all, if they were more constant in prayer 
both for and with their scholars. Let love to 
Jesus and to perishing souls be the motives for 
teaching, and the love of Jesus the chief sub- 
ject. Then will He who has said, ‘ My word 
shall not return unto me void,’ fulfil his promise ; 
and with humble rejoicing we shall be able to 
lay the fruit of our labors at His feet, whom we 
love ‘ because He loved us,’ saying, ‘ unto Thy 
name be ali the glory.’”’ 

A lively discussion followed the reading of this 
paper, which was closed rather hastily from the 
lateness of the hour, and which also prevented 
the third paper on the table, entitled, “The 
Teacher and his Class, and the Teacher and the 
School,” from being read. 

The meeting was concluded with a few ob- 
servations from J. B. Braithwaite —British 
Friend. 

ee 


“ OUTWARD ADORNING.”’ 


““ Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of 
putting on of apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price.’’—1 Perer iii. 3, 4. 

“ Here,” says Archbishop Leighton, “ the 
apostle pulls off from Christian women their 
vain outside ornaments; but is not this wrong 
to spoil all their dressing and fineness? No, 
he doth this only to send them toa better ward- 
robe ; there is much profit in the change.” 

The alarming increase of prison commitments 
from the “ love of finery,”’ is in affecting accord- 
ance with the manifest inclination of the day, 
and extensively operating, more or less, on all 
grades of society. It is mournful to recognize 
the tyranny of fashion in its constantly alter- 
nating vagaries of cut, form, shape, and color, 
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and to associate therewith a yielding to bond- 
age, utterly repugnant to the meekness and low- | 
liness of heart with which Christ would invest | 
his followers. 

It has been observed, under the head of “ Be | 
not conformed to this worid,”’ that every com- | 
mand in Scripture can be evaded, and every | 
doctrinal assertion perverted, plausibly and | 
handsomely, if we set about it in good carnest. | 
Many there are who praise the principle of self- | 
denial in general, and condemn it in peculiar 
applications, as too minute, scrupulous and se- 
vere, but let not any think ¢hat small which has 
a bearing upon the kingdom of Christ. The 
severest part of self-denial consists in encoun- 


tering the disapprobation, the envy, the hatred | 


of one’s dearest friends. All who enter the 
straight and narrow path in good earnest, soon 





find themselves in a climate extremely uncon- 
genial to the growth of pride. 

How strikingly obvious is the truth that 
Christ has never honored the leaders of worldly 
fashion (while they remained such) by appoint- 
ing them leaders in his cause. 

— 


For Friends’ Review. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE C. MENDENHALL. 


The following short acecount of the late George 
UC. Mendenhall is copied from the Greensborough 
Patriot. He was well known to many Friends 
throughout our country for his faithful efforts, 
in the face of great difficulties, to liberate his own 
slaves and to aid others in the good work; and 
also to secure or regain the liberty of free colored 
persons who had been illegally claimed as slaves 
or carried into slavery. There is consoling evi- 
dence that his heart was right towards God, and 
that through the sanctifying power of Divine 
Grace, and the love and mercy which are in 
Christ Jesus, his sudden and unexpected death 
was a blessed change from toil and conflict to 
heavenly peace and rest. 


‘George C. Mendenhall was the youngest son 
of George and Judith Mendenhall, of James- 
town, Guilford county, N.C. He lost his father 
at an early age, and was brought up by his 
mother, a pious widow, in the Society of Friends. 
Left with a small estate, by his own exertions, 
with the aid of his mother and elder brothers, 
he obtained a plain and substantial education, 
and was enabled to read law with Hon. Thomas 
Settle and Hon. John M. Dick, and came to the 
bar about the age of 21 years, about 1818. By 
his industry, energy and fidelity, he soon secured 
a large and lucrative practice in an extensive 
circuit. 

In 1824 he married Eliza W. Dunn, a pious 
and estimable lady, who died about twelve months 
thereafter, leaving one child—James Ruffin 
Mendenhall. 

In 1828-29-30 he was a member of the 
State Legislature in the House of Commons. 





In 1832, he married Delphina E. Gardner, a 
member of the Society of Friends. 

In 1833 he was a member of the Legislature 
in the Senate, and in 1840-42, a member of the 
House of Commons. 

In the legislative councils he was liberal, 
practical and conservative. An ardent friend of 
education and internal improvement, he spared 
no effort to advance the interest of his State, by 
aiding and fostering these two important sources 
of enlightened civilization and national greatness. 
He was a special advocate of common schools, 
and ever cherished a lively interest in those of a 
higher grade. 

In 18340 he was appointed trustee of the 
University, and in 1844 was elected president of 
the board of trustees of Greensboro’ Female 
College, which position he filled for several years, 
with great usefulness, and resigned in conse- 
quence of other engagements. In 1857 he 
engaged with others in establishing a female 
college at his native village, and devoted his 
means and influence liberally tothe interests of the 
institution until the period of his death. 

In professional bearing he was highly ex- 
emplary: courteous and respectful to the court, 
kind and agreeable to his brethren—particu- 
larly to the younger members of the bar—faith- 
ful and true to his client. And having a true 
love for his profession, he pursued it with laudable 
zeal and untiring industry, and his well earned 
acquirements gave him a distinguished rank 
among the eminent jurists of his time. 

With the spirit of genuine hospitality, he 
greatly delighted in entertaining his professional 
brethren, his acquaintances generally, and par- 
ticularly those belonging to the Society of 
Friends, in whose religious doctrines he acknow- 
ledged unwavering confidence. Through life, he 
was a believer in the Christian religion, and often 
lamented that he had not lived in more perfect 
obedience to its dictates; and some who knew 
him best, have the consoling assurance that a 
few months previous to his death he experienced 
a decided change, and was endeavoring to conform 
his conduct entirely to the requirements of the 
Christian character ; and they are much strength- 
ened in their hopes from the fact that from the 
beginning of the present year, he seemed to be 
‘loosed from his infirmities.’ 

The news of his sudden and unexpected 
death, which happened March 9th, by being 
drowned in a rapid stream on his way home, 
was heard with much regret throughout the 
State and the wide circle of his acquaintances ; 
and the sad intelligence to his stricken family, 
who were waiting his return, was most over- 
whelming.”’ 


$4 


An humble able man is a jewel worth a king- 
dom ; it is often saved by him, as Solomoa’s poor 
wise man did the city.— Penn. 
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“TOTAL ABSTINENCE.” | 


A letter to a friend from the Author of ‘‘ Haste to the | 


” | 


Rescue. 


““T sometimes feel disappointed at the total- 
abstinence phase my work has assumed, because | 
I fail to get the sympathy of Christians in it, 
so great is their prejudice against it I wish} 
all such could hear the men speak for them- 
selves on that subject. Ifa man were addicted | 
to lying or stealing, we should think it beauti- | 
ful and right that he should shun all places) 
and things, however harmless to others, which | 
were to him occasions of temptation. Why, | 
then, should any Christian look with coldness 
and suspicion on the noble and manly resolve | 
of the once drunken man to shun evil company, 
and the futa/ First glass, which is to him the} 
beginning of all evil? 1 am quite certain that, | 
without TOTAL abstinence, no permanent g good | 
will be done to the working classes, surround: 
ed as they are by temptations to drunkenness. | 
At least, / could do nothing ; for until the be-! 
setting sin and the bad companions are given 
up, no working man (at least not one in five 
hundred) will ever attend any place of worship. 
My husband, his curate, and Scripture- reader, 
in vain had cottage-lectures in our parish for | 
years. Not a man would attend them, only | 
women did so; and now, to their surprise, a 
get one hundred and fifty men on Tuesday | 
nights, and at least seventy men to attend) 
church twice every Sunday. Charles said from | 
the platform, after our tea-party, that I had | 
solved a problem which he had been years try- 
ing to make out—namely, how to get hold of| 
the working classes Their Sundays are now) 
emancipated ; they have gained two days. | 
They used to lic in bed on Sundays till nearly | 
dinner time, and then either went to lie down 
again, or else took their seats at the public- | 
houses till night; of course, after that they felt 
incapacitated for Monday’s work, so that they} 
lost two days. The total-abstinence pledge has | 
thus rescued the Sabbath for God, and the} 
Monday for their earthly master. They not 
only go twice on Sundays to their several places 
of worship, but they also come to my reading at | 
eight o’clock, and enjoy a country walk besides, 
it they like it. It is most touching to eee how| 
they come to me, from all parts of the town, | 





begging to be received into the Temperance So- | 


ciety. 


One day, when I was summoned into the | known. 
kitchen to see a man who wished to speak to] 


me, finding that he wanted to sign the pledge, | 
I sent for Charles W 
ture. 
exclaimed, putting his hand to his breast, ‘ Put 
me in a rivet here,’ with emphasis; ‘I want to 
be bound fast, for if | once TASTE I’m done for.’ 
Before I had time to answer, Charles W 

exclaimed, ‘ You «icend her meetings regular in 


to witness hie signa-| lovingly teaching them to come to Jesus. 
The stranger looked earnestly at me, and 
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the school-room ; you N have a rivet put in fast 
enough then, I warrant you.’ ‘Yes, and by a 
higher power than mine, was my answer. 
'‘That’s what I mean,’ said Charles W——; 
«he'll hear something there to show him that 
he must look above for strength.’ Was not this 
good ? 

Nothing can exceed the thankfulness of the 
men to me for helping them to get rid of the 
galling thraldom which, like a fatal infatuation, 
binds them on every band—<the drinking cus- 
toms are so strong, and are inwrought into ev ery 
kind of trade arrangements. When I see a new 
man beginning to attend church or my readings, 
it is to me a very solemn sight, for a responsi- 
bility is laid on that man; he hears, with clear 
head and sane mind, the gospel message, per- 
haps for the first time in his life—certainly for 
the first time for some years; in many cases, for 
the first time for twelve or fifteen years. Think 
lof this. I make a point of saying as little about 
drunkenness as possible; feeling that, as they 
have signed the pledge, their minds are made 
up on that subject. But I speak of Christ in 
every aspect, and this blessed theme, together 
with the utterly lost state of man out of Christ, 
| makes endless variety of subject-matter for all 
our meetings. It is beautiful to see the valu 
set on the thoroughly religious tone of our meet- 
ings. Many of the men have spoken strongly to 
me on this subject. One who assures me that 
he was ‘the worst in your lot, ma’am,’ has said 
| many times, ‘It’s them Tuesday nig hts coming 
in the midst of our working- days that does me 
so much good; it makes me go down on my 
knees afterwards to pray. There, I’ve said it to 
my wife, and to the men as works with me, I'd 
sooner miss my supper any night than I would 
miss them meetings ; they have refreshed and 
done me good.’ 

I asked a very rough man one day, who had 
shown no religious sentiment, though he cam: 
regularly, if he would not prefer sometimes to 
have secular subjects instead of always a religious 
meeting on Tuesday nights—something which 
might amuse as well as instruct them ? 

He answered with astonishment, ‘ We come 
for comfurt, and we get it. If you had amuse 
ment for us, you may get children to come, but 
us men would all stay away. We don’t want 
to be AMUSED; we don’t want to be made ch//- 
dren of. 

Was not this good? 


I wish this could 
[ am sure that many kind-hearted 
clergymen fail of a blessing, by catering to the 
amusement of the working-classes instead 
It is 
a libel upon religion to suppose it to be a dull, 
stupid thing—a penal code. 

Charles W—— said one day to me when 
reading the Bible with Stedman at our house, 
‘I’ve found out there’s no happiness in bein 


ihalf-hearted in religion; I want to be whole 














hearted at it, for that’s the only way to make 
one happy.’ 

Speaking to some of them one day about a 
temperance meeting which was held elsewhere, 
the answer given me spoke volumes: ‘ Well 
there wasn’t religion in it like our own meetings 
in our school-room.’ 

Some persons have said to me, ‘ You will never 
keep up your meetings unless you give the peo- 
ple more variety; you cannot expect drunkards 
to appreciate devotional meetings.’ But I have 
the fact of the steady increase in our attendance, 
which re-assures me. A twelve-monoth’s expe- 
rience is worth more than all the theories which 
spring from want of faith. 

[t is a mistake to suppose. because men are 
drunkards that they are naturally less intelligent, | 
or less susceptible in heart and affections. than 
other men. It may seem a strange fact, but it 
is nevertheless true, in my experience, that some | 
who have beeo the greatest drunkards amongst 
us are the finest men, in every quality of heart 
and mind; and when this one debasing habit is 
given up, the man stands emancipated, free to 
think, to reflect, to will—his very countenance 
changed, and lighted up with the glow of genius 
and every high-souled feeling. Many times when 
[ have felt almost discouraged by the fall of those 
of whom I had hoped better things, or when, in 
the stead of sympathy from some in my own 
position, | have met with disapproval or cold- 
ness, aud have felt sorely tried aud hindered io 
my work, a word of strong Christian counsel and | 
comfort has come to me from some of these 
newly-gained brothers, which has acted as a 
cordial to a fainting spirit, and strengthened and 
encouraged me more than I can express, There 
are some first-rate men in our society, men of 
strong purpose and high moral principle, with 
hearts capable of every generous and noble feel- 
ing. It is worth spending one’s life to reseue 
such from the debasement and slavery of one 
fatal habit, and to gain them for Christ and 
eternal glory. Oh, what it will be to meet them 
hereafter ! ; ‘ 

One and all have confessed to me the want of 
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something, they knew not what, in their days of 
sin, which kept them restless and miserable ; the y 
never felt happy or satisfied. God has lod; zed 
in every man’s heart an undefined sense of need, 
which haunts him, in spite of every expedient 
by which he tries to fill up this gap; and hence, 
no doubt, the intuitive belief, which is universal, 
in the necessity and efficacy of prayer to some 
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of, subdued sobs and deep earnest sighs have 
arisen, until nearly every man in the assembly 
has wept like a child. 

A shoemaker, who has often spoken of his 
past drunkenness, said one day to me, ‘It’s the 
most wonderful sight I ever saw, worth walking 
a hundred miles any day to see, these meetings 
of ours in the school-room. There I see men 
I’ve drunk with, men who never thought any 
more than me of going to any plice of worship, 
sitting listening with earnest countenances, all 
looking so full of thoucht, and » happy, 
not a scowl on a single face. Tier re, it comes 
over me even to think of i You don’t know 
the men as [ do, so you can’t understand how 
wonderful it is. I’ve had hard work to keep 
from bursting into tears many a time just to see 
them ail, and you in the midst of us, all alone ; 


land one can lear the clock tick as you speak, 


it’s such a silence. It’s very wonde ful, T se ay 

You are not, dear friend, to suppose, from all 
I have said, that all the men who join my so- 
ciety were drunkards ; no, indeed, we have some 
most steady, respectable men io our ranks, who 
wished to throw their influence and support into 
the good cause, seeing the good that was being 
done.”’ 

elie 
For Friends’ Review 


A WORD FOR THE SLEEPER. 


* Sleep on now and take your rest. 
watch one hour ?’’ 


Could ye not 


This language, addressed on a very deeply 
interesting occasion to the discipl: ss in former 
times, by Jesus himself, may with a degree of 
ap yplication be used at this d: ay. The question 
can with great propriety be as ked of many, “ Can 
ye not watch one hour?” ‘The dignity of our 
Christian profession, when properly exercised, is 
characterized by watchfulness, even unto prayer. 
Through weakness some are overcome by this 
propensity, yet use great effort to withstand the 
temptation. ‘This was the case, doubtless, with 
a Friend a few years since who was afflicted in 
this way: Attending meeting one day, and hav- 
ing this uppermost in her thoughts, “I will 
not,’ she said, “‘be so weak and foolish as to 
lose myself in sleep when in the presence of the 
Lord to perform spiritual sacrifices;” but in a 
short time after taking her seat, she was again 
overcome. It so happened she “dreamed a 
dream in the midst of her slumbers.”” An angel 
came into meeting, bearing with him a great 


Being higher and more powerful than himself. ; variety of most splendid presents, offering to each 


It is, I believe, this sense of need, and the first 
impression received of the grace and mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus upon a heart weary of sin 
and longing for rest, that has caused many of the 
least likely in my ranks to attend our meetings 
regularly, ‘and to listen with an attention I never 
saw equalled i in any place of worship; and then, 
when Christ’s love and sympathy were spoken 


some token of his notice, but passed the sleeper. 
A Friend interrogated the angel, “ Why dost 
thou not notice the Friend sitting yonder ! ?”’ The 
pane replied, “ Le t her alone, she 1s asleep.” 
Upon this, she awoke, having all the vividness 
of reality painted in a dream, and with an im- 
pression left on her mind never to be forgotten 
The sequel was, as she had fervently prayed, she 
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completely overcame the propensity to sleep. | filled his heart with gratitude. The work he had 


As it was with this Friend, who, we may venture 
to ask, might not be healed through fervent 
heartfelt aspirations to the merciful Father who 
heareth the invocations of His “ little ones ?” 
E, M. H. 
Tuckerton, N. J. 


alae 5 
MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 
(Continued from page 763.) 

The call which John Yeardley had received 
to visit the German colonies in South Russia, 


and which had lain for a long time dormant, now 
revived. 


been able to do had been small, but he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that it had been accom- 
plished at the only juncture in which it would 
have been practicable. 

In making a brief note of the Yearly Meeting 
this year, [1854,] John Yeardley takes occasion 
to record his sentiments on the subject which 
then, as now, strongly engaged the attention of 
the Society. 

“The Yearly Meeting has been a precious 
time; it has strengthened the bond of love and 
unity. There is, under all discouragements, a love 
to the Society manifested in the young people 


of both sexes. It is true there is a great want 

He re-opened the prospect of this service be-| of bearing of the cross, and many are seeking 
fore his Monthly Meeting, on the 3d of the! for excuses to persuade themselves that many of 
Fifth month, 1853. In a letter written the|those things that have long distinguished our 
same day, he says :— Society are now no longer of use. But [ still 

“*T am just returned from our Monthly Meet-|think there is more religion in many of our 
ing in London, where I mentioned to my friends’ young members than their outward appearance 
my concern to visit the German colonies in the! would authorize us to believe. I love to cleave 
South of Russia, which, thou wilt probably re-| to the good, and to hold out a helping hand to 
collect, was included in my certificate for re-} encourage the tender budding of grace, and for 
ligious service on the continent of Europe, five; the good to overcome the evil. I want them to 
years ago. I received the expression of much! be brought to conviction, and to be told that 
sympathy and unity from my friends, and the! they are not required to wear plain clothes, and 
certificate was ordered, including on my return,|to use plain speech, because our Friends have 
if permitted, any service that may present in| done so, but because Christianity leads into sim- 
Constantinople, the island of Malta, and some] plicity, and the language of Scripture is that of 
places in the south of France. Weak as I am, | truthfulness, and to follow the changing fashions 
I cast myself once more into the hand of our} of the world is too low for the notice of the 
Lord and Blessed Protector, in holy confidence} Christian whose heart is placed on heavenly 
that he will do all things well.” things, and whose time is too precious to be 

On receiving a passport from the Secretary of| spent on trifles. There is no peace to the re- 
State, with the requisite counter-signature of the| generated heart equal to a devotedness of life in 
Russian Ambassador, he wrote to John Kitch-| promoting the extension of the Saviour’s king- 
ing, the 25th of the Fourth month :— dom upon earth.” 

“ | want thee to know that, through the kind| He soon after alludes to the Memoir of Joseph 
and efficient aid of our mutually dear friend,| John Gurney, then just published, and to the 
Samuel Gurney, I have at length been evabled| sharp stimulus which he received from its 
to procure a Russian passport, and also a letter| perusal—a stimulus which minds fixed upon im- 
of recommendation to one of the first houses in| provement always receive from the vivid repre- 
Petersburg. Thou knowest, my dear friend, for | sentation of time and talents diligently employed. 
a long time this matter has been heavy on my| “6th mo. 16th.—Many of my solitary moments 
mind. It is a great comfort to have the ground | are cheered, and I am greatly edified, in reading 
cleared in this respect.” J.J. Gurney’s Memoirs. It is a real privilege 

John Yeardley left London at the end of the} to be introduced into the daily walk of the life 
Sixth month, and went to Hull to take the steam- | of a Christian man with such an enlightened and 
packet direct to Petersburg. enlarged mind, whose expansive heart is filled 

With his young companion, William Rasche,! with love for the whole human race. Strength- 
he arrived at Petersburg on the 9th of the | ened by faith, and filled with the unetion of the 
Seventh month, after a safe and agreeable pas-| Spirit, his life was devoted to doing good to the 
sage of seven days. family of man, laboring for the conversion of 

John Yeardley was enabled to accomplish | sinners, and comforting believers.” 
this long and arduous journey, and reached home} In the Kighth month, John Yeardley went to 
by way of Constantinople and the south of| Minden on a visit to Ernst Peitsmeyer, whose 
France, on the 24th of the Eleventh month,| daughter Sophie had been for some time his 
with a thankful heart to his Heavenly Father. | kind and cheerful companion, and who now, 

He had scarcely returned to England before} with her parents and other friends, welcomed 
war was declared with Russia. The confirmation jhim again to Germany. Whilst at Minden he 
he received from this lamentable event, that his| derived benefit from the sulphur baths of the 
journey had been made at the opportune time, | Klause, not far from the town. 
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The handful of inquiring persons at Obern- 
kirchen, whom J. Y. visited on his return from | 
Norway, continued to claim his sympathy, and 
one First-day he joined them at their usual place 
of worship. 

“Tt was,” he writes, “a refreshing time in| 
this little meeting. When the little company 
first met together they were dragged into the 
street by the police; but they persevered, and, 
on making an appeal to the magistrate at Rin- 
teln, stated their case with so much simplicity 
that the government has granted them liberty to| 
meet together undisturbed. How marvellous, 
the Friends are protected ; and the Baptists, un- 
der the same government, are persecuted with 
increasing rigor! No interference on their be- 
half has been of the least use.” 

This summer [1855] he repeated his visit to 
Minden, and hired a lodging at the Klause. A 
reflection in one of the letters which he wrote 
from this retreat affords a pleasing glimpse of 
his mind :— 

“T sometimes think that a large portion of 
comfort and joy are allowed to those who really 
love the Lord! and how chaste ned are the pleas- 
ures of the humble Christian! They abide with 


us long after the causes of den are passed | 
away; and the more our permitted pleasures are | 
enjoyed under a grateful sense of the goodness 
of the bountiful Giver, the longer they may be 


permitted to us.”’ 

In the Ninth month, he attended the T wo-| 
months’ Meeting at Pyrmont. It was not with- | 
out emotion that he visited once more the place 
which had been so familiar to him in earlier 
days. The hopes he had then conceived, and 
which, as we have seen, he had so fondly cherish- 
ed with regard to the Society of Friends in that | 
part, had been disappointed ; the little company 
had dwindled in numbers and declined in re 
ligious influence; and when he took leave of 
Pyrmont for the last time, it was with a sorrow. | 
ful heart. 

He returned through Paris. He spent a day 
or two in that great city, which he never saw} 
* so quiet and tree from soldiers.” We extrac | 
from his Diary a short note of a conversation | 
which took place at the table d’héte of the hotel | 
where he lodged, and which appears to us to be | 
of an instructive character. 

‘Two men contended respecting the motive by| 
which mankind are influenced to good actions 
One attributed it to reason; the other held that 
it was virtue which restrains from evil and im-| 
pels to good, and maintained that we must do | 
good actions from the love of justice and virtue, 
and not from the fear of punishment or the hope 
of reward. The latter had the advantage over 
his antagonist in the argument :— 

“T had not,” says J. Y., “taken part in the 
conversation ; but at the close I felt constrained | 





to tell the Christian that I confessed myself on! 


his side, because he had defended the truth ; 


| just what [ mean!’ 


| schools and education. 
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only that whe at he called virtue, I called the ac- 
tion of the Spirit of God in the heart of man. 
With much animation, he clasped my hands in 
his, and cried, ‘That i is the very thing,—that is 


” 


In the year 1856, he engaged in two religious 


| visits at home, both of them in accordance with 


the kind of service which had been unfolded to 
him in the retirement of Neuveville, viz., min- 
gled religious and social intercourse with his 
younger fellow-members. 

In reading the expression of his feelings in 
the prospect of the former of these engagements, 
it is instructive to remark, that the same sense 
of entire dependence which had bowed his spirit 
when required in early life to make the first of- 


| fering of this kind, was present with him when 


now called upon to go forth in his Master’s 
name for the twentieth time, and when age and 
experience had given him reverence among 
men. 

“1st mo. &th.—To-morrow is our Monthly 
Meeting, when I expect to propose to my Friends 
a visit to the meetings composing the Quarte rly 
Meetings of Bristol and Somerset, and Glouces- 
ter and Wilts. Every time any fresh exercise 
turns up for me, it always feels as if it was the 
Jirst time of entering into the holy harness. If 
my friends permit me to proceed, T hope I shall 
be he sIped through it ; but it looks formidable. 

21st.—Bristo! is like a great mountain looking 
me in the face, and weighing heavily on my 
heart.” 

The following short memoranda of the way in 
which he was engaged at Bristol are taken from 
his letters; the Diary, during his later years, 
supplies few notes, either of his labors or his 
experience :-— 

“3d mo.—I met at Richard Fry’s house a 


|large number of young men and women teachers 


of the First-day school ; forty-eight were present. 
An opportunity was offered for my receiving 
and also communicating information respecting 
W hat makes the subject 
more interesting in Bristol is the attendance of 
more than one hundred of the schoo! children at 
meeting on First-day mornings, which, | think, 
has been the prac tice for about ten years, and 
their behaviour is orderly and good.” 

Thinking his state of health unequal to the 
attendance of the Yearly Meeting, he left Lon- 
don and again resorted for a while to the baths 
near Minden, where he passed two months in 
tranquil retirement. He had in former visits 


ibeen deeply interested in the sufferings of a 


Prussian soldier who refused conscientiously to 
bear arms. The late Samuel Gurney wrote to 


‘the King of Prussia, on behalf of the young 


man, who was in consequence liberated from 
military service, but was senten ced to two years’ 
imprisonment. This term was nearly expired ; 

but John Yeardley, whilst at Mi nden, heard 
that he had been released from prison by i imme- 
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diate comman nd of the King. J. Y. had “spent 
a First-day with him within the gloomy walls in 
Duisburg,” and was consequently the more ready 
to rejoice in his deliberation. 

On his return to England, John Yeardley pro- 
ceeded to Birmingham. His service in this and | 
the neighboring towns was similar to that which 
he had had to perform at Bristol. He says :— 

“ Joseph Sturge was from home. At the re-! 
quest of his wife I dined at their house with 
twenty-five young culprits, whom J. 8. has in 
his Reformatory at Stoke, near Bromsgrove. 
They came in a van with horses to spend the 
day. They are all such as have been once or| 
twice in prison, mostly for theft. I addressed 
them after dinner, and at tea-time I questioned 
them as to Jesus Christ our Redeemer, on God, 
Heaven and Hell, how to gain Heaven and avoid 
misery. I left them with a more favorable im- 
than I otherwise should have had 
Severe measures had failed to improve them, but 
they seemed susceptible of kind treatme nt, and 
some of them gave hopes of amendment.” 

(To be concluded.) 


pression 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 11, 1860. 


WesteRN MANvuAL LABor Scuoo..—We have 
received a catalogue of the Officers and Students 
of this School for the year ending the Ist of 7th 
month, 1860. The number of the latter was 
192: 128 males and 64 females. Barnabas ( 
Hobbs, A. M., is the Principal ; Daniel W. Hunt, 
A. B., Latin and Greek, and 
Dinah Towel, Teacher in the elementary depart- 
ment. 


is Teacher of 


This institution is situated at Bloomingdale, 
Parke Co., Indiana, and is under the control of 
Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends. It is 
incorporated with a view to a more efficient or- 
ganization. Its articles of incorporation specify 
its object to be, to afford instruction in academi- 
eal, agricultural and commercial learning, con- 
necting therewith manual labor, so far as may be 
found practicable; and also yest it with power to 
confer degrees appropriate to such learning, when 
it may be deemed expedient. The price per 
is from $4.50 to 7.50, and 
boarding costs from $1.50 to $2.00 per week. It 


term for tuition 


is stated that many young men and women have | 


greatly curtailed their expenses by labor. The 
supply of labor at a fair price, is, generally 
quite equal to the demand. 


An addition, fifty by thirty feet and two stories 
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high, to the present school building, is under 


contract, to be ready for the accommodation of 
the Autumn term, which will commence on the 
Ist of 10th month next, and close on the 28th 
of 12th month. 

The School possesses a good assortment of 
Chemical, Philosophical and Astronomical Ap- 
paratus; and lectures, illustrated by experiments, 
are given upon Natural Science. 

Application for admission or further informa- 
tion may be made to the Principal 

Tue Foreran Stave TRaApdE.—Since our last 
reference to this painful subject, evidences have 
continued to accumulate of the increased activity 
and extent of the African Slave Trade. A cor- 
respondent of the NV. Y. Evening Post furnishes 
that paper with a long list of American vessels 
now engaged in the trade. It is said that sev- 
eral vessels clear from different parts of the 
United States at the same time, and that dis- 
tributed among them are stores and water to fit 
out two or three of them for slavers; and when 
the coast is clear of cruisers, they all combine to 
aid the selected vessels in receiving stores and 
slaves with the greatest possible dispatch. In 
this way, seven or eight vessels may be engaged 
in the slave trade, without any one having on 
board sufficient slave material to convict it. 

It rarely happens that there is more than one 
cruiser near a slave mart, and if she succeeds in 
making a prize, she generally leaves the coast 
with it. During her absence the waiting slavers 
dispatch as many cargoes as possible, and run clear 
of capture. 

Accounts are frequently published of the land- 
ing of slaves in Cuba with scarcely an attempt 
at concealment, the profits being so great that 
the slave-trader is able to bestow the “ gift which 
and the “ wicked taketh 
gift to pervert the ways of judgment.” It 


maketh room for him,” 


is to be feared that the same unrighteous system 
exists in our own country, though it is not yet 
so openly pursued. Read the following extract 
the New 
written at Key West:— 
“Padre Island, or Father Island, called so 
from being the largest of a number of similar 


from a letter in Orleans Crescent, 


, islands whic h exist along the Gulf coast of Texas, 


is about 60 miles long by from one to two in 
width. It is an island, because between it and 
the main shore of Texas there exists a regular 
belt or estuary of the sea extending from the 
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harbor of Brazos Santiago to Corpus Christi. It 
ig not, as is ge nerally supposed, a barren sea- 
front of sand, but is rather a rich formation of 
pulverized shell and decayed vegetation. 

But the peculiarity to which I desire to attract | 
the Southern attention, is the adaptability of; 
Padre Island asa resort for the initiation of those 
measures which were necessary in order to make 
popular a matter of vital importance to the South 
To have boldly ventured into New Orleans with | 
negroes freshly imported from Africa would not 


only have brought down upon the head of the | @tSes the internal trade. 


importer the vengeance of the very philanthropic 
Uncle Sam, but also the anathemas of the whole | 
sect of philanthropists and negrophilists every- 
where. To import them for years into quiet 


places, evading with impunity the penalty of the | 


law and the thin-skinned sympathizers of South 
Africa, was gradually to pave the way for the 
ypen and public revival of the slave trade. 

To this end, a few men, bold and energetic, 
determined, ten or twelve years ago, to commence 
the business of importing negroes, slowly at first, 
but surely; and for this purpose they selected 
i few secluded places on the coasts of Florida, 


(reorgia and Texas, for the purpose of concealing | 


their stock until it could be sold out. Without 
specifying other places, let me bring the atten- 


tion of the reader to a deep pocket or inden-| 
tation in the coast of Texas, about thirty miles | 
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While we would have all proper means used 
by our own Government, and that of Spain, for 
the prevention ef the foreign slave trade, it is of 
the utmost importance to keep in view the great 
truth, that while slavery exists there will be a 
slave trade, either foreign or domestic. In this 


country, slave labor being unprofitable in the 


agricultural slave States, these supply the de- 
wand for slaves in the planting States; hence 
It would doubtless be 
far cheaper for the Southern planter—as it is 
for the planters in Cuba—to import slaves from 


Africa, but, thus far, this has been in great 


measure prevented, not more, perhaps, through 
the influence of a Christian abhorrence of the 
traffic, than by the interests of the slaveholders 


in the slave-raising States. How soon, if ever, 


the slave trader will “‘ boldly venture into New 
Orleans with negroes freshly imported from 


Africa,” is yet to be seen. There has, undoubt- 
edly, been a rapid growth of public feeling in 
the planting States in favor of the foreign slave 


trade, and when we read in a professedly re- 


ligious journal such sentiments as the following, 
| we confess the re-opening of the African slave 





from Brazos Santiago. Into this pocket a slaver 
could run at night, discharge her cargo of mova- 
bles upon the bluff, and again proceed to sea. 
The live cargo could be marched a short distance 
across the main island, over a porous soil, which 
refuses to retain a footprint, until they took 
boats and were concealed upon some of the in- 
numerable little islands which were above the 
waters of the laguna in the rear. These islands 
being covered with a thick growth of bushes and 
grass, offer inscrutable hiding-places for the 
* black diamonds.’ 

The plan sometimes was, when it was sup- 
posed to be hazardous to land upon this shore, 
that the negroes were discharged on the coast of 
Cuba, and there retained until an opportunity 
iffered for their importation into Texas. 

(Juite recently a cargo of negroes was import- 
ed into Padre Island, and before this they are 


all probably distributed among the planters of | 


Southwestern Texas.’ 


Within a few days 360 Africans were landed 
at Nassau, on New Providence, one of the 
Bahamas, the slaver having been wrecked on 
the coast of Abaco. She left Africa with four 


hundred slaves, and lost forty on her passage of| their homes. 


36 days. The slaves are quite young, many of 
them children, and about fifty females. They 
were suffering much from scurvy and hunger. 


They are now under British protection. 


trade does not, in our view, appear so improb- 


able as it once did. The North Carolina Pres- 


byterian says :— 


“ Whilst a diversity of views concerning the 
moral and political relations of slavery exists at the 
North, and is patent to the most careless ob- 
| server, there is a unity of sentiment at the South 
|which is as hopeful as it is extraordinary. 
| Though the Southern mind is divided on every 
other subject, social, moral, and political, on 
slavery it isa unit. That slaveholding is both 
right and righteous, justifiable in the sight of 
j}mar and God; that the relation of master and 
slave is neither sinful nor unnatural; that the 
system was designed for good, and has resulted 
in unteld and inconceivable blessings to the 
negro race; that it is the duty of our people to 
pass and execute laws for the protection of their 
property, the maintenance of their institutions, 
and the punishment of intermeddlers and incendi- 
aries: on all these points there is no division of 
opinion in the South. 

“ Our citizens are prepared, as with the heart 
and hand of one man, to assert and defend these 
| principles in the halls of legislation, at the polls, 
land with arms, if need be, against invaders of 
They do not ask or expect the 
North to be pro-slavery, to introduce the system 
on their boasted ‘ free soil,’ or even to admire it 
where it is already established by law. They 
merely insist that they shadl be let alone, and 
allowed to live in peace and security.” 


} 
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Diep, on the 27th of 6th mo. last, Resecca, wife | 
of John Pinson, aged 48 years; a member of Fair- 
field Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

This dear friend evinced a great deal of patience in 
her sufferings, and a murmur never escaped her lips. 
She expressed to her husband a few days before her 
decease that she had greatly desired to recover, so 
that she could help to raise the children in the right 
way; that there was nothing else in her way, and 
when she looked towards her close all was peace. 


, In Carteret Co., North Carolina, on the 9th 
of 7th mo. last, Ev!zaseru, wife of James Davis, in 
the 77th year of her age. She had been a pious 
woman through life, and upwards of twenty years 
ago joined the Society of Friends. During her ill-| 
ness of more than three months she suffered much 
pain, with patience and Christian resignation, ex- | 
horting her children to meet her in heaven, where 
she hoped for an admission; she often appeared in | 
prayer for herself, family and friends, retaining her| 8 
mental faculties to the close of time. 





aia 
THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC FoR 1861 


This Almanac of 64 pages contains 18 beautiful Il- 
lustrations, with a large variety of original and 
selected reading for old and young. It is believed | 
that it will prove, as it has for many years, a wel- 
come guest in tens of thousands of families. 

It is furnished with four Calendars for the meridi- 
ans of Boston, New York, Washington, and Charles- | 
ton; with carefully prey ane d calculations of Ec lipses | 
and Tide-tables ; with valuable statistical and other 
information ; and is adapted for use throughout the 
country. Price 6 cts. single; 50 cts. a dozen; $3 50} 
a hundred; and $30 athousand. Postage one cent 
each to all parts of the country. 

For sale at the Tract House, No. 929 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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MEMOIRS OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


Published by Henry Longstreth, No. 1336 Chest- 
nut street, and forsale also by Wm. Macniven, at the | 
Office of Friends’ Review; S. S. & W. Wood, 389 
Broadway, N Y., and C. Taber & Co., New Bedford. 
Price, Three Dollars. 
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For Friends’ Review 


At the 6th verse of the 16th chapter of| 
Matthew, Christ commences a very interesting 
and instructive conversation with his immediate 
followers, and from it we may learn many im- 
portant lessons. He first cautions his disciples 
against imbibing the doctrines of the Pharisees, 
and Sadducees; but they understood not his 
words, therefore, in condescension to their limited 
capacity to understand spiritual things, he ex- 
plained the figure of the leaven. From this 
circumstance we are taught the propriety of 
using no more figures than we properly under- 
stand and can explain to the satisfaction of| 
rae with whom we converse. The apostle Paul | 

1 his epistle to the Corinthians, says, “ Exce pt | 
ye utter by the tongue words easy to be unde | 
stood, how shall it be known what is spoken ”’ 

Also, “ I had rather speak five words with my 
underst: nding, that by my voice I might sae 
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sien: than ten thousand wate’ in an unknown 
tongue.” : 

In verse 15th, Christ interrogates his disciples 
on their understanding of himself as the Son of 
man, and Peter answered, “ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.’ We do well to 


| bear in mind that this knowledge of the divinity 


of Christ, was not received from man, but through 
the manifestations of the Spirit, and also, that 
the recipient of this favor was called blessed, 
“ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona.” The same 
favor had previously been granted unto Simeon, 
who waited for the consolation of Israel. He 
took the infant child Jesus in his arms and ex- 
claimed, “‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation, which ‘thon hast prepared before the 
face of all people, a light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of thy people Israel.’’ Also, to 
John when he pointed to Christ and said, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world.” Thus we see that this divine 
illumination was not confined to Peter, and 
that the same might have been said to Simeon 
and John, that flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this, but my Father in heaven. The saving 
knowledge of Christ as the Son of God and 
Saviour of sinners must come through the reve- 
lations and operations of the Holy Ghost upon 


‘the human mind; thus Paul tells us that no 
'man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 


Holy Ghost. 

V. 21. When Christ taught his disciples 
that the day of bis humiliation must come, and 
that he should be killed, they understood not 
the doctrine of redemption by the shedding of 
blood, and Peter, in his warmth of feeling for 
his Master, answered, “ Be it far from thee, 


| Lord, this shall not be unto thee;’’ from 


which we may learn this important lesson ; that 
when the illuminating influence of the Holy 
Spirit is withheld, the disciple of Christ is as 
short-sighted and as likely to err in judgment in 
things pertaining to Christ and his church as 
other men; also, that a clear sight on one doc- 
trine of the gospel does not secure the same 
favor on all points of Christian redemption. 
Peter was prepared to endorse the divinity of 
Christ, but discerned not the necessity of his 
death as part of his mission on the earth. 
Surely that sharp rebuke from Christ was de- 
signed to remind Peter that he did not under 
stand the doctrine of redemption ; but asa man 
he thought, and as a servant felt and sympathized 
with his Master ; was not favored at that moment 
to see him as the great sacrifice for sin, and 
therefore said these things shall not overtake 
thee. We cannot suppose that Christ intended 
to convey the idea that his servant Peter was 
“then under the influence of Satan ; but that he 
\(Christ) rejected all sympathy which fell short 
in recognizing his mission upon the earth. 
Had Peter called to mind the words of Isaiah, 
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the prophet, concerning the ess! ah, he might 
have been favored with a clearer vision. “ He 
was oppressed and afflicted ; was PP 
from prison and from judgment, and cut 
off out of the land of the living; for the transgres- 
sion of my people was he stricken.” z: 


tine 
TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR. 


It is an encouraging fact to the lover of peace, 
that in most ages of the world, great and good 
men have been found who have deplored the 
existence of war; who have characterized it as 
the destroyer of the welfare of mankind, and 
who have declared, that of all the customs, 
ancient or modern, there is none which produces 
more misery, or is more repugnant to sentiments 
of humanity, justice, benevolence, and piety. 
How comes it, then, that those who zeal- 
ously advocate institutions for the increase of 
knowledge, for the repression of drunkenness, 
cruelty to animals, Xe., pe rmit, nay, encourage, 
this terrible scourge? What but the most lam- 
entable perversion of public opinion could have 
rendered it so popular as the arbiter of national 
disputes ? This opinion in favor of war must be 
radically changed before peace can become per- 
manent and general; and among other means 
calculated to pro luce sO desirable a change, we 
wish to show how men, the most distinguished 
for their learning, wisdom, and virtue, have re- 
garded the custom of war. 


PAGANS. 


We could not expect the heathen to denounce 
a custom so emphatically their own; yet we 
find the wisest and best of them reprobating it in 
the strongest terms. Here are the words of the 
great moralist of antiquity, Seneca :— We pun- 
ish murders and massacres committed amongst 
private persons ;* what do we respecting wars, and 
the glorious crime of murdering whole nations ? 
Here avarice and cruelty know no bounds. Bar- 
barities are authorized by decrees of the senate 
and the votes of the people; and things, which 
if men had done in their private capacity they 
would have paid for with their lives, we extol 
when perpetrated in regimentals at the bidding 
of a general.” —Minutius calls it “ the part of a 
wild beast, not of man, to inquire how bite may 
be returned for bite, and evil for evil.’’—-Cicero 
complains bitterly of the effects of war on the 
liberal arts and peaceful pursuits, and says :— 

“ As soon as the alarm of war is souaded, wis- 
dom herself, the mistress of affairs, is driven 
from the field ; force bears sway, and the grim 
soldier alone is caressed.” 


EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


Clarkson says, that “ so long as the lamp of; 
Christianity burnt pure and bright, Christians 
held it unlawful to bear arms, and actually ab- 
stained from the use of them at the hazard of 
their lives.” 


The opinions of the first Christian 
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‘odiees: after the apostles, relative to war, were 
similar for nearly 300 years, if not longer. 
Justin Martyr, one of the earliest in the second 
century, and Tatian, the disciple of Justin, both 
consider war unlawful, as does also Clemens, of 
Alexandria, a contemporary of the latter. Irenus, 
who flourished in 180, declares that “‘ Christians 
have changed their swords into instruments of 
peace, and they know not how to fight; and 
Tertullian, a little later, says, “Can one who 
professes the peaceable doctrine of the Gospel be 
a soldier? Jesus Christ, by disarming Peter, 
disarmed every soldier afterwards.” To these 
testimonies might be added those of Cyprian, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, Jerome, and many others, 
who were of opinion that it was unlawful for 
Christians to engage in war. 

In support of these views the e arly Christians 
suffered even unto death, usually testifying at 
the place of execution, as in the case of Maxi- 
milian, Marcellus, &c., that being Christians they 
could not bear arms for any earthly considera- 
tion. 


MODERN CHRISTIANS. 

Wycliffe, the “ morning star of the Reforma- 
tion,” says, “‘ What honor falls to a knight that 
kills many men? The hangman killeth many 
more, and with a better title. Better were it 
for men to be butchers of beasts than butchers 
of their brethren !”’ 

Erasmus, who lived about 150 years after 
Wycliffe, wrote against war with unrivalled 
beauty and force. He says, ‘‘ If there is in the 
| affairs of mortal men any one thing which it is 
| proper uniformly to deplore, and incumbent on 
every man by every lawful means to avoid, to 
deprecate, to oppose, that one thing is, doubtless, 
war. There is nothing more unnaturally wicked, 
more productive of misery, more extensively de- 
structive, more obstinate in mischief, more un- 
worthy of man, as formed by nature, much more 
lof man professing r C hristianity. Yet, wonderful 
to relate, war is undertaken, and crue lly, savagely 
conducted, not only by unbelievers but by (pro- 
fessing) Christians. 

Thomas Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
thus speaks :—‘ War in all cases is accompanied 
with dreadful evils ; of which we are apt to con- 
sider the heavy expense as if it were the only 
one, and forget the sufferings and miserable 
deaths of such multitudes of human creatures, 
though every one of them is a murder committed 
by the authors of this calamity.” 

John Wesley thus expostulates :—“ You may 
pour out your soul, and bemoan the loss of 
true, genuine love in the earth. Lost indeed! 
You way well say, but not in the ancient sense, 
‘See how these Christians love one another 
These Christian kingdoms that are tearing out 
each other's bowels, desolating one another with 
fire and sword! These Christian nations that 
are all on fire with intestine broils, party against 
party, faction against faction! Yea, what is 
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most dreadful of all, these Christisn ‘anaaie 
(tell it not in Gath; but, alas! how can we hide 
it from Jews, Turks, or Pagans?) that bear the 
name of Christ, the Prince of Peace, yet wage 
continual war with each other 

Vicessimus Knox.—* Morality and religion 
forbid war in its motives, conduct, and conse- 
quences.” “ What Christian but must drop 
tear over the fertile realms of Christendom, 
crimsoned with human blood, shed at the instiga- 
tion of the spirit of pe or the Destroyer, 
taking his abode in hearts which have rejected 
the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Love, the God of 
Peace.” 

Bishop Watson.—“ Christianity looks upon 
all the human race as children of the same Father ; 
and, in ordering us to do good, to love as breth- 
ren, to forgive injuries, and to study peace, it 
quite annihilates the disp osition for martial 

glory, und utterly debases the pomp of war.’ 

Robert Hall, the e eloquent Baptist pre vacher, in 
his sermon, entitled ‘ Reflections on War,” thus 
speaks :—“ War is the fruitful parent of crimes. 
It reverses, with respect to its objects, all the| 
rules of morality. It is nothing less than a} 
temporary repe al of the prine iples of virtue. It} 
is a system out of which almost all the virtues | 
sre excluded, and in which n arly all the vices | 
are included.” 

Adam Clarke declares “‘ War to be as contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity as murder ; that 
nothing can justify nations in shedding each | 
other’s blood ; that all men should live in peace, | 
and that all men m/ght live in peace.” 

J. A. James says :—“ A hatred of war is an 
essential feature of practical Christianity ; and it |i 
isa shame upon what is called the Christian world, | 
that it has not long since borne universal and 
indignant testimony against this enormous evil.” | 

R. Whately, the present Archbishop of Dublin, 
says :-—‘“ That the best mode of seestlidhnn | 
the extinction of that great disgrace to civilized 
men and Christians—war—isan object which no 
one can more heartily desire than myself.” 

To be con luded } 


— 18) 


HIGHEST RAILWAY IN THE WORLD. 


Though man not has yet stood on the top of the 
mountains, so as to surmount the highest points 
of his present home, yet an advance cansiies 
bly more than halfway has been made tothem. He 
may be said, in fact, to have risen above the 
level of the sea, by sheer pedestrianism, quite as 
far as it is worth rising, even if it were possible 
by trudging to go up higher : for nothing would 
be encountered but snow, ice, sleet-storms, and 
rarefied air, with the most extreme bodily ex- 
haustion. It is not certain that we yet know 
the greatest elevation of the terrestrial surface. 
This ¥ was long supposed to be Dhawalagiri, one 
of the Himalayas, 28,073 feet. Then “the dis- 
tinction was transferred to the neighboring Kun- 


———S 


} neighbors. 


| of the summit of Vesuvius. 
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chinginga, ebieh slightly exce alle that height. 
But about two years ago, it was satisfac storily as- 
certained that Mount Five rest, in the same range, 
nearly due north of ( ‘aleutta, towers to 29,000 
feet—very nearly equal to five miles anda half; 
and perhaps still loftier peaks of that vast pro- 
tuberance may be determined. The butterfly 
has rambled up from the world below to 15,750 
feet, having been found fluttering over the bare 
head of Mont Blane. Human footsteps have 
ascended 19,700 feet. To that height M. Bous- 
singault and Colonel Hall clambered on the side 
of Chimborazo in the Andes—the greatest eleva- 
tion yet attained by man, without leaving the 
surface in a balloon. 

Many of our countrymen annnally climb to the 
top of Helve ‘lyn, stand on the brow of Snowdon, 
and scale the summits of Ben Lomond and Ben- 
Nevis. Yet, as to permanent or frequent alti- 
tudes above the sea-level, we are a very humble 
race in comparison with some of our continental 
The highest village in the kingdom, 
Lead-hills in Lanarkshire, is at the elevation of 
1500 feet; and the highest house is 1700, Car- 
our, a hunting-lodge in the Highlands. But 
at Madrid, upwards of 200,000 people dwell at 
the elevation of 2200 feet, or a naked desert 
plain, chilled by a biting breeze for nine months 
of the year, while baked by the sun during the 
remaining three. This is the highest of the cap- 
itals of Kurope. The highest of its palaces, La 
Granja, the summer residence of the Spanish 
sovereigns, is elevated 3940 feet, exceeding that 
The highest vil- 
I lage, Soglio, in the Swiss canton of the Grisons, 
is 6714 feet; the highest fortress, that of the 
Fort de l’Infernel, comprised within the line of 
the fortifications of Briangon, in France, is 7859 ; 
the highest hospice, that of the Great St. Ber- 
nard, is 7963 ; and the highest permanent habi- 
tation, in the pass of Santa Maria, is 9272 feet. 
In the Andes of South America, where a tropi- 
cal temperature prevails, mankind dwell much 
more aloft than in Europe. Potosi, the highest 
city of the globe, on the celebrated metalliferous 
mountain, is 13,350 feet above the sea; a farm 
at Ancochallani, in Peru, is 14,685 ; and a post- 
house at Rumihuasi 15,540—but very little be- 
low the altitude of Mont Blanc, on whose head 
none have ever stayed except for an hour or two, 
and have generally quitted it in less time. 

But our special business is with roads, and, 
in the literal sense of the phrase, with high-roads 
and railways. 

In the last century Pontoppidan,the good Bish 
op of Bergen, published an account of Norway, in 
which, speaking of the deficiency of the coun- 
try in roads, he suggested laying them out 
on the top of the mountains, though it would be 
a work of difficulty, he admitted, owing to the 
snow. To readers unacquainted with the: region, 
this seemed a most preposterous idea. But the 
Scandinavian mountains have a contour which 
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goes far to vindicate the bishop from having en-| 1850; the first sleepers were laid in the follow- 
tertained an extravagant conception. They pre-|ing December, and the line was opeved for traf- 
sent no succession of pointed peaks, sharp-backed | fic towards the close of 1851. It traverses a 
ridges, steep declivities, degp ravines, and narrow | most hopeless waste, where there is no vegeta 
valleys ; but, after having risen precipitously on | tion, not a stream, rill, or spring; and the whole 
the side of the ocean, their upper surface extends | of the water required by the engines is carried 
for miles and leagues nearly on a level. Roads} along with them in tanks, every drop of which 
might be carried for great distances upon them, | is distilled from the sea at Caldera. The entire 
without encountering greater difficulties in their] country is bleached with saltpetre and other 
level than in the plains of England, the patches! salts, lying some depth upon the surface, and 
of snow over which they would have to pass, |forms the southern boundary of the terrible de- 


even in summer, being the only hindrances 
But ordinary Lighland countries, where the moun- 
tains are serrated ridges, presenting yawning | 
guifs and frowning precipices, have by engincer- 
ing skill been intersected with highways admit- 
ting of convenient transit across their Alpine 
barriers. The loftiest carriage road in Europe, 
W174 feet, crosses the ridge of Monte Stelvio, 
one of the Rhetian Alps, a little way down the 
valley of the Adige, and is a great thoroughfare 
between the Tyrol and Lombardy. 

Railways, at first thought to be only practica- 
ble on level lowlands, when their practicability 
there was admitted, are now rapidly taking pos- 
se-sion of the highlands; and the locomotive 
already snorts, screams, and whistles at an ele- 
vation about equal to that of the highest point 
of the British Isles. In England the summit level 
of the Cromford and High Peak railway is 1290 
feet; but that of the line between Vienna and 
Trieste, in the Scemmering Pass, is 3000. This 
is exceeded in Spain by the line from Santander 
to Reynosa, across the Asturian mountains, part- 
ly opened for traffic in 1857 ,which has two of 
its stations 3031 and 3053 feet above the main 
tide of the Bay of Biscay. Inthe United States 
the locomotive has not been carried up above 2700 
feet, the summit level of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway, in the pass of the Blue Mountains; but 
in South America, on the Copiapo extension line, 
it travels at the height of 4075 feet, which will 
be inereased to 4479, when two miles further 
are completed. This is, we believe, at present | 
the highest railway in the world; and deserves no- 
tice not merely on that account, but as ezavers-| 
ing one of the most extraordinary regions of 
a waterless desert teeming with 
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the globe 


lsert of Atacama, which stretches for hundreds 


of miles to Peru, between the coast and the snow- 
eapped Andes. Formerly, the journey occupied 
a long day, one of great suffering from the in- 
tense heat and suffocating clouds of dust, far 
surpassing the similar discomforts of the transit 
between Cairo and Suez. It is now accomplish- 
ed daily in less than three hours. 

The railway was constructed in order to bring 
the two great mining districts of Chili into easy 
communication with the coast, and facilitate the 
transport of provisions and water to the establish- 
ments, where the price was enormous, with the 
conveyance of the ores to port. The mines were 
originally opened for copper, under the superin- 
tendence of hardy Cornish miners ; and the ores 
had to be conveyed to the nearest shore by 
mules, with great difficulty, privation, and cost, 
to be sent from thence round Cape Horn to the 
smelting-works at Swansea, in Wales. But now 
silver is the capital product. No localities can 
well be conceived more arid, verdureless, and 
repelling in appearance, than those which are 
the richest in subterranean wealth—-sandy wastes, 
intersected by the most bare, rugged, and for 
bidding-looking mountains. Apart from the 
rising villages, and a few wretched wanderers 
hunting after treasure, who frequently perish in 
the wilderness, there is scarcely a living creature, 
animal, bird, or insect, except the far sighted 
vulture, soaring in mid-air to desery the prey, 
which so surely and so often sinks with fatigue 
and thirst in the plains below, or perched 
moodily on some adjoining crag, digesting its 
horrid repast. In unfrequented places, human 
remains are sometimes found, those of the “ eat- 
eadores,”’ or mine-hunters, in a wonderful state 


wealth. lof preservation, looking like fresh mummies, 

Glancing at a good map, the port of Caldera | owing to the dryness of the climate. The bodies 
will be perceived on the coast of Chili, one of the! of the mules are more frequent, some in the 
stopping places for the Pacific Company's steam- |most striking positions, having died in the very 
ers. Ten years ago it was a most miserable | act of leaning against a rock for support, or 
spot, consisting of a few fishermen’s huts upon! while attempting to nibble a last atom from, 
the beach. But in the brief interval it has be-| here and there, a miserable and stunted thorn 
come a rapidly rising town, with a good landing, | bush. Five years have sometimes passed with- 
wharf and mole, a custom-house, shops, hotels, | out a single shower. Hence the cost of water, 
machine-establishments; and a convenient rail-| brought on the backs of donkeys from many 
way station, which would do honor to the provin- leagues distance, has formed a very considerable 
eial town of any state. From hence, a railway | item in the accounts of the mines, amounting in 
extends to the city of Copiapo, fifty miles inland, 'one instance to not less than £2000 annually 
where an excellent station greets the traveller.! A nine-gallon cask of brackish water has cost £1 
The engineers arrived from England in April, 12s.; the baiting of a horse or mule £3; and 
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the s sum of £400 has been paid for a well of in- 
different water eleven feet deep. Yet in these 
inhospitable regions there are stored incalculable 
riches, concealed beneath the surface, but in 
many instances cropping out. Besides copper, 
lead, iron, bismuth, cobalt, antimony, arsenic, 
and quicksilver, veins of the purest silver-ore in- 
tersect the sterile wilds. 

From Copiapo, at the height of 1200 feet, an 
extension railway, recently opened, proceeds to 
Chanareillo—* stunted bush’’—distant about 
fifty miles to the south, where it attains the ele- 
vation of more than 4000 feet. This place, now 
a town, with rich silver mines, chiefly confined 
toa spur of one of the mountain ranges, was, 
thirty years ago, almost a perfect solitude. It 
happened on ‘the 18th of May, 1832, that a 
muleteer, Juan Godsi, reached the spot while 
hunting a guanaco. Having wounded his game, 
he pursued it till he was so utterly overcome 
with fatigue and thirst, that he could advance 
no farther, and sank down on a rock, trusting 
that on the return of his dogs, their mouths 
would show that they had come up with their 
victim-. In a very short time he found that he 
was sitting on a rugged block of pure silver, which 
had crested out from a vein immediately beneath. 
From that moment, the fame of Chanareillo dates 
as a rich mining country. Immediately after- 
wards, a poor peon slept beneath a projecting crag, 
and in the worning found that his frugal fire 
had brightened the wall of his resting-place. 
That wall was the outside of an isolated mass of 
silver, which when cut out, yielded 2800 mares 
to the fortunate owner ; but there were no indi- 
cations whatever of a vein underneath. But 
others were discovered and successfully worked, 
till the miners came down upon a mass of hard 
rock, known in the language of the country as a 
mesa de predra, or “stone table.’ Here the 
veins were lost, and it seemed to be the limit of 
their course. But, encouraged by a beautiful 
old Spanish proverb, “ Toda flor tiene su raiz” 
— Every flower hath its root,” Don José Gallo 
resolved to attempt the passage of the barrier. 
Shafts were sunk; fathom after fathom was 
pierced; but the “table” appeared to be of 
interminable thickness. His means became so 
utterly exhausted, that his wife had to keep a 
small school, and his sons to take to manual la- 
bor in order to provide for their support. At last, 
at the great depth of 266 feet, the barrier was 
eut through, when vein after vein, band after 
band, of rich native silver rewarded the adventu- 
rer Other proprietors then imitated his example, 
with the like success. A seeond extension rail- 
way from Copiapo is contemplated, leading 
northward to Los Tres Puntos, three pointed 
heights in the centre of an equally remarkably 
mining district, as well as a grand trunk line 
across the Andes, conneeting the shores of the 
Pacific at Valparaiso with those of the Atlantic 
at Buenos Ayres.— Leisure Hour. 
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WHO ARE THE DRUSES? 


They are principally a sect of the Mohamme- 
dans, existing onlygn Syria. Their name is 
derived from Durazi or Dursi, who, as early as 
1019, came as a missionary to the m from an off- 
shoot of the Moslem stock. Singularly enough, 
the Druses disavow any belief in the peculiar 
doctrines of the man whose name they bear, and 
do not hesitate to call hima heretic, and to look 
upon the title of ‘‘ Druse” as a stigma. They 
themselves trace their origin as a religious sect 
to Hamsa, a wandering fanatic, who, in 1020, 
persuaded Hakem,a Caliph of Egypt, to declare 
himself a manifestation of God. Although the 
Caliph was soon assassinated, Hamsa continued 
to propagate his theory in Syria, and, with one 
of his followers, Maktana Bohr eddin, wrote a 
sacred book embodying his teachings. Accord- 
ing to his intention, only the Druse priesthood 
were to see this volume, and no revelation was 
to be made until the second advent of Hakem, 
who was to appear on the earth again with his 
minister Hamsa; this being, probably, an idea 
suggested by Christian dogmas. This secrecy 
about the sacred writings of Hamsa was not, 
however, observed, and copies of his works are 
now in the great libraries at Paris, Vienna, the 
Vatican, Leyden, and the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It has been translated into French, 
from which it appears that the characteristic 
dogma of the sect is the unity of God’s being. 
Indeed, the Druses call themselves U nitarians. 
They maintain that God is incomprehensible, 
inexorable, pure, the essence of true life, and 
can be known to his accepted children through 
human manifestations only. Ten times has the 
Deity thus appeared in Africa and Asia, the 
last manifestation having been that in the per- 
son of Hakem, in Egypt. Hakem left the care 
ot the faithful to five privcipal ministers, who 
are to direct them till his return. Chief of these 
ministers is Hamsa, who enjoys the high title 
of “ Universal Intelligence.” And here is in- 
serted, in the Druse faith—to give it the popu- 
lar name—a doctrine so much hke that held by 
Christians, that it can be no mere coincidence, 

but rather proves the imitative powers of the 
founders of the Druse theology. They declare 
the first-born of the Deity was a spirit of intel- 
ligence, which was first incarnated in Hamsa, 
who is the same as the Christ of the Arian 
theory. To Hamsa was confided the creation 
of the world, and from him come all wisdom 
and truth, while through him only does the 
Lord communicate with the human family. 

This is simply the corrupted version of the 

great Christian doctrines of incarnation and 
mediation. 

If the Druses lived up to the seven command- 
ments in which they express their moral laws, 
they would not be so dreaded and so cruel a 
people, for murder, theft, covetousness and cru- 
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elty are prohibited as special crimes, and chasti-| tries in regard to its wants of sugar.— Letter 


ty, honesty, meekness and mercy are regarded | from Augsburg, in the Scientific American. 


as high virtues—so high, unfortunately, that 
the present Druses generally cannot reach them. 
The men have but one wife each, the form of 
yovernment is patriarchal, different tribes hav- 
ing a Sheik, and agriculture is carefully attended 
to. No marriages are contracted outside of the 
sect, and the Druses adhere tenaciously to their 
religious traditions. All the male population 
is trained from youth to serve in war, and the 
Druses have more than once revolted against 
the Turkish Government, which holds nominal 
sway over them. Yet, of late years, they have 
been regarded as a peaceful and quiet people, 
and were disabusing their neighbors of the tra- 
ditional opinions as to their ferocity and cruelty, 
until the great Christian massacre of this sum- 
mer proved that their unenviable notoriety was 
not without a just foundation. 

With so many features in their own approxi- 
mating to the Christian religion, it appears some- 
what strange that the Druses should manifest 
such fiendish barbarity as they have recently 
done. 

It does not appear, however, that the Druses 
are the only tribes engaged in the massacres. 
Arab Mussulmans are equally guilty. The 
principal cause of the present troubles most 
probably arises from the old feuds which for cen- 
turies have been waged between the Druses and 
the Maronites. The latter people are native 
Christians, followers of a monk, called Maron, 
who lived in the sixth century. In 1215, they 
effected a union with the Church of Rome, from 
which they have never widely differed, though 
their spiritual head is called the Patriarch of 
Antioch, instead of Bishop. It is no new thing 
for the Druses to make war against the Maron- 
ites, and the attacks renewed upon these native 
Christians were but the commencement of a 
general movement to extirpate all Christians 
in Syria. Already, others beside the Maronites 
have been involved in the terrible effects of this 
fanaticism, and unless it is soon stopped, the 
aim of the murderers will be achieved.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


~~ —-e - 


GERMAN SUGAR, 


All inventions concerning cane sugar are of 
very little interest for Germany. There are, at 
present, at least 300 factories, where sugar is 
manufactured only and exclusively, out of sweet 
turnips [beets]; and the manufactured article 
is so perfect that cane sugar can hardly com- 
pete with it, although the duties on cane sugar 
are not very high. These factories are in 
the German Customs Union (Zollverein) alone ; 
and I understand that Austria is just as well 
off concerning the manufacture of sugar from 
sweet turnips [beets]. Thus Germany, like 
France, is entirely independent of foreign coun- 


~<a 
THE LAND FAR AWAY. 


There are bright homes ’mid bowers of deathless 
glory, 

The blue skies bending over them in love; 

Sweet winds, that never sighed round ruins hoary, 
Or sung the autumn requiem of the grove. 

There are fair flowers by crystal waters springing 
That never bore the semblance of decay ; 

On the soft air their perfumed incense flinging, 
In a land far away. 


There on the mountain tops the day declining, 
Hath never caused a twilight shade to rest ; 
Each hath an altar to Jehovah, shining 
With sun-like brightness in the valleys blest. 
And there are dwellers in these scenes of gladness, 
O’er whose pure being death can have no sway, 
Whose voices utter not a tone of sadness, 
In a land far away. 


Cherubs and Seraphim of glory, bending 
In holy rapture at the Throne of Light, 

Angels and saints their songs of triumph blending— 
These are the dwellers in that region bright. 

And some have walked with us the path of sorrow, 
And felt the storms of many a wintry day ; 

But oh, they ’wakened to a glorious morrow, 
In a land far away. 


Thou best and dearest, ever-gentle mother! 
Who soothed me in thy circling arms to rest, 
Stilling the cries that would have vexed another, 
By folding me with love upon thy breast; 
Green o’er thy grave, for years, the long grass sigh- 
ing, 
Has seemed to mourn above thy mouldering clay, 
But well I know thy spirit dwells undying 
In a land far away. 


And shall we weep for those to joy departed, 
Or grieve to see the captives burst their chain? 
Sick as we are, and sad, and weary-hearted, 
Would we recall them to the earth again ? 
See where they dwell—the forms we loved and 
cherished, 
From age dim-eyed with hair of silver grey, 
To the fair babe that like a blossom perished— 
In the land far away. 


There He whose brightness, suns and stars are 
veiling, 
Whose form, once seen, would blind our mortal 
eyes, 
With Him who bore unmoved the scoffer’s railing, 
And died to give us entrance to the skies ; 
Father and Son, and ever-blessed Spirit, 
By their glad presence make eternal day ; 
Oh, glorious are the homes the good inherit— 
In a land faraway. 


—~ +2 — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreion InretuicEnce.—Advices from England are 
to the 27th ult. It was reported that the Conference 
on the Swiss question had been indefinitely adjourned. 


Syria.—The Porte had notified the westerm Powers 
of the conclusion of a peace between the Druses and 
the Maronite Christians. It promised, however, to 
act with the utmost rigor against the authors of the 
massacres. The Sultan had previously written to 
France and England, expressing his grief at the 
events which had oceurred, and promising his best 
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efforts to re-establish order. The French government) part of a plan which the government had not courage 


had been preparing a strong military expedition to 
Syria, but the Porte having protested against it, it 
was supposed that it would besuspended. The Paris 
Constitutionnel, however, asserted that the expedition 
must necessarily be carried out, and that the part of 
France will be occupation rather than intervention. 
A dispatch from Paris, dated the 26th, states that a 
convention had been signed that day by the ambas- 
sadors of the great Powers, including Spain, which 


determines the condition and proportions of each | 


Power in the intervention in Syria; and that the 
Porte had acquiesced in those conditions. 

Details to the Ist ult., state that the Druses had burnt 
and pillaged 151 villages, and that from 7500 to 8000 
Christians, inhabitants of Lebanon, many of them 
formerly in comfortable circumstances, were home- 
less beggars. In addition to thuse Christians killed 
in actual warfare, it was believed that several thou- 


sand had been butchered in cold blood. Many were | 


leaving the interior, and emigrating to the coast, to 


be under the protection of the foreign vessels ; 32,000 


having arrived at Beyroot and Sayda. Fears were 
entertained of a general rising in arms of the Moslem 
population against the Christians. 


Sicity.—The government of Naples had ordered all 
its troops to withdraw from Sicily, and they had ac- 


tually evacuated Messina, Melazzo and Syracuse, and | 


were returning to Naples. 

The King of Sardinia had resolved to send an auto- 
graph letter to Garibaldi, requesting him not to attack 
the continental possessions of Naples. A Paris tele- 


gram asserted that the Sardinian government had 


consented to support Garibaldi in a propusal for asix 
months’ truce with Naples. 


Ivaty.—The Minister of War at Turin had issued 


a notification informing all retired officers of the army 


that the necessity for calling them again into active 


service had ceased. 


to disclose, and the result of which must be a large 
increase of the standing army. 


CentraL America.—The Congress of Costa Rica has 
ratified the grant to A. W. Thompson of the right to 
| construct a railroad across that State from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. The privilege is for 80 years, and 
is accompanied by liberal grants of land. The ports 
at each end are to be free ports. The road is to be 
built within eight years. Six per cent. of the net 
profits is to be paid annually to Costa Rica, and 
| $55,000 are to be deposited within a year, as a guar- 
antee that the road will be made, to be returned 
without interest as soon as the road is completed; no 
other tax upon the road, or the mails passing over it, 
to be reserved. 


Japan.—Dates via California are to 6th mo. 26th. 
A lucrative trade had sprung up with the Allied 
forces in China, who were purchasing many supplies 
there. The Shanghae tea trade being nearly sus- 
pended on account of the progress of the rebels, the 
Japanese were supplying cargoes. Four ships had 
cleared for England with tea, raw silk and other 
Japan produce, which was to be had in large quanti- 
ties. Kanagawa had greatly increased in population 
under the influence of foreign commerce. The com- 
mercial and higher classes, and the officials, en- 
couraged foreign intercourse, but the masses were 
said to be more prejudiced than ever, and complain- 
ed that the foreign trade enhanced the price of food. 
Rice and wheat were not allowed to be exported, but 
no restriction was placed upon flour. Several mis- 
sionaries, it is said, were located in various parts o/ 
Japan. 





Cuimva.—Dates to 5th mo. 29th. The rebels had 
been very successful, had taken Foo-Chow and held 
it in possession, and were reported to be advancing 
on Shanghae. The native merchants had fled from 
| the latter place, in fear of an attack, and trade was 


The Neapolitan Ministry, who had resigned in con- | almost suspended. 
sequence of a demonstration by the royal troops | 
against the Constitution, withdrew their resignations, 
the King having taken decisive measures to secure 
the adherence of the troops to that instrument. The 
government had ordered the removal of the royal 
guard, the abolition of the punishment of the basti- 
nado, and the suppression of secret dungeons. 

The Pope, in a Consistory held on the Yth ult., pro- 
nounced an allocution energetically protesting against 
the course of the Sardinian government in the arrest 
and condemnation of the Bishop of Pisa and Piacenza, 
approving the conduct of those bishops, and designa- 
ting the annexation of the Duchies and Legations to 
Sardinia as a usurpation. 


Domestic.-—-The numerous and destructive torna 
does of the present season have led the Smithsoniar 
Institute and the Coast Survey office to undertake a 
scientific investigation of the character and causes « 
these occurrences. An efficient officer connected wit! 
, the Coast Survey has been appointed to visit the 

scenes of the recent ones, for the purpose of procuring 
such data as to geography, Xc., as willaid the scien 
tific examination. 

The commissioners sent by the Governor of Oni 
to investigate the cattle disease in Massachusetts 
have reported that the disease, though contagious, is 
easily managed; and they do not consider it likely 
ever to gain any serious hold upon the herds of th: 

Austria.—The Emperor of Austria and the Prince Western States. 

Regent of Prussia were about to hold a conference at The statement of the operations of the mint at Sar 
Toplitz. Some of the other German sovereigus were Francisco, Cal., for the past year, show the tota 
expected to participate, It was said that the Kings coimage of gold to be over $11,900,000, and of silve: 
of Saxony and Bavaria would not take part. over $500,000. 

' A correspondent of the New York Evening Poss 

Encianp.—In the House of Commons, J. A. Roe-' sends to that journal a detailed list of 85 slavers fitted 
buck attacked the government for prosecuting ap un- out at that port from the 2d month, 1859, to the 7th 
just war with China, and encouraging the opium month, 1860, and says that half a dozen others hav: 
trade. The Chancellor of the Exchequer denieuthat gone out, the names of which could not be ascver 
the war was unjust, declaring that the treaty of Ti- tained. 
entsin was binding, and its ratification most import-| Sherman M. Booth, who has been confined for som 
ant. He also stated the financial condition of the months in the U. 5. Custom House at Milwaukie 
country, and proposed, as a means of raising addi-, Wis., having been re-arrested by U. S. officers unde: 
tional revenue, an increase of the duty on ardent the Fugitive Slave Act, after he had been discharged 
spirits to 1s. 11d. per gallon. The proposition was by a State Judge on habeas corpus, was rescued on 
agreed to. | the lst inst., by ten armed men, during the absence 

Lord Valmérston’s speech in the House on the na- of the U. 8. Marshal and his deputies, and taken off 
tional defences, had caused much uneasiness in Eng- into the country. We have no account as yet of avy 
land. The Daily New: objected to his proposition as attempts to recapture him. 





